I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man. 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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Boil it Trown. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 
_Condense it as much as ever you can, 
And say it the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or matters and things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 


For if you go sputtering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend— 
Boil it down. 


+or 


How to Stop a Mob. 

During the discussion of the *‘ Bee Keepers’ Con- 
vention” held at the American Institute in Octo- 
ber last, Dr. S. B. Parsons, of Flushing, L. I., 
while speaking of his experience in ‘‘ Bee-keeping” 
and his profits and losses, made the remark that 
he regretted that he didn’t have an opportunity 
gee of letting his bees loose on a New York 
mob. 
Said Mr. Parsons: ‘‘During the draft riot of 
New York, one of the leaders of the mob sent me 
Word that as I was an abolitionist they were going 
Wpay me a visit. I gavemy menordersto set my 
lives of Bees on the edge of a veranda about 
fifteen feet from the ground, and when the mob 
(ime near, to knock them over, when 1 expected 
Tate fun in seeing them scatter the crowd, but as 
the ferry stopped running the fun was spoiled.” 

Acapital plan this of Dr. Parsons—let it be re- 
Membered bees will scatter a crowd with their /it- 
Mejavelins quicker than police or soldiers with 
Pider and ball. It is a mighty hard thing to 
Gige a hive of angry bees; running is the only 
Sfety, and a mobber will soon lose his pluck when 
Wellstung. Let all remember Dr. Parsons’s plan 
stop a mob. 


_ snake hissed through the air, the horses 


What a Chicago ‘* Band of Mercy” School Girl Did. 


A pair of mud-bespattered and tired horses 
struggled along near Douglas school yesterday. 
The driver, a burly Irishman, occasionally swung 
a black-snake whip in the air and brought it down 
on the steaming flanks of the horses. The wagon 
was heaped with a load of. hard coal; the street 
was —— and muddy. Just opposite the school 
house the man pigs, into a mud hole. The 
wheels sank in the yielding earth and the aaa 

unged 
wildly, and the pole pounded each horse a ternate- 
ly, but never an inch did the wagon move. The 

river sawed the lines until blood trickled from 
the mouths of the horses. Still the wheels re- 
mained buried in the mud. The driver climbed 
down from his perch. He inspected the wheels 
with a critical eye. Evidently satisfied that the 
fault lay with the team, he resumed the argument 
of the black-snake. A well dressed man stopped 
on the sidewalk. 

‘**You ought to be arrested for abusing those 
horses,” he at last remarked. 

‘* The divil yer soy,” irreverently responded the 
teamster. ‘‘Do yer think oim doin’ this fer fun?” 

He then industriously went to work with the 
whip again. 

‘*T’m a member of the Humane society, and if 
you don't stop beating those horses I'll Live you 
arrested.” 

““O yer are, are yez? i'll give yez a taste o’ 
whip yersilf in a hoully minit if ye don’t leave me 
alone.” 

Crack! crack! went the =e again. A pealof 
childish laughter came out of the school building, 
and a minute later a throng of the younger pupils 
appeared, bound for home. The little ones paus- 
ed at the sighs of the struggling horses and the 
swinging whip, paused just a moment. Then out 
sprang a bright-eyed little girl right into the mud 
in the street. 

‘Aint you ‘shamed, you big, bad man?” she 
cried, while the wind tossed the light brown locks 
about her flushing face, and the little hands were 
clinched. ‘‘ You must stop.” 

The teamster paused in amazement. The big 
whip trailed in the mud. 

‘© Wall, wall, wall,” he ped; ‘‘ who be ye, 
little °un? Wan uv the Humane sii'ity ?” He 
tried to laugh. 

“Yes, Iam; here's my star. Now please don’t 
hit them any more,” said the little beauty, casting 


a pleading glance in imitation of the arts of more 
mature womanhood. It was all done in a mo- 
ment. The man on the street had not even started 
for a policeman. 

**Oi don’t know what the divil Oi kin do,” des- 
perately answered the burly teamster, suddenly 
becoming very passive.. He sat down on the curb- 
stone. Just then an empty coal-wagon came rat- 
tling down the street. “Say, will ye give me a 
pull ?” yelled the teamster, springing to his feet. 

‘*Of course,” said the other driver. He un- 
hitched his team and hooked on to the pole of the 
mud-clogged coal wagon. The team had rested. 
Two teams pulled together, and, amid the juve- 
nile applause, the heavily laden wagon was landed 
high and dry on the pavement of the cross-street. 

‘*She’s amost loike little Peppy wat’s gone,” 
said the driver to himself, as he glanced back 
from his seat at the retreating form of the victo- 
rious little girl. Two little white streams coursed 
through the coal dust on his cheeks. 

—Chicago Daily News. 


Saved by His Song, 
It was getting near the gloaming, 
As toward the westering sun 
In the woodland I went roaming, 
With my powder-horn and gun. . 
Now my gun was double-barrelled, 
Loaded with the murd’rous lead ; 
And a red-bird sat and carolled 
On a hough above my head. 


There he sat, and sang, and revelled 
In the light of heaven so blest; 
But my cruel piece was levelled 
At the gentle songster’s breast. 


Yet he still was fain to linger 
On that leafy bough and sing ; 

But my heart forbade my finger 
To impress the fatal spring. 


“ No, I’ll not attempt thy capture, 
Nor destroy thy tuneful breath ; 
Better far thy song of rapture 
Than the silent hush of death!” 


So my weapon downward bringing, 
On my homeward road I sped ; 
And I left the red-bird singing 
On the bough above my head. 
—John Franklyne 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Parepa Rosa. 


It was many years ago that a poor widowed 
woman, leading a hard life of unending labor, 
was called on to part with the one thing dear to 
her—her only child. Mother and daughter had 
toiled together for fifteen years, and the only bit 
of sunshine falling into their dark lives was that 
shed by their loving companionship. But the girl 
had always been weakly. Under the heart brok- 
en mother’s eyes she faded and wasted away with 
consumption, and at last the day came when the 
wan face failed to answer witha smile the anxious, 
tear-blinded eyes of the mother. The poor young 
creature was dead. 
For many months the pair had been supported 
by the elder woman's sewing, and it was in the 
character of employer I had become acquainted 
with Mrs. C. | her story. By an occasional vis- 
it to the awful heights of an East Side tenement, 
where they lived, by a few books and some com- 
forting words I had won the love of the dying 
girl Her grateful thoughts turned in her last 
ours to the small number of friends she possess- 
ed, and she besought her mother to notify me of 
the day of the funeral and ask me to attend. 

That summons reached me upon one of the wild- 
est days preceding Christmas. A sleet that was 
not rain, and a rain that was not snow, came pelt- 
ing from all points of the compass. I piled the 
glowing grates; I drew closer the curtains and 
shut out the gloom of the December afternoon; 1 
turned on the gas and sat down, devoutly thank- 
ful that I had cut all connection with the wicked 
weather, when an instalment of it burst in upon 
me in the shape of Parepa Rosa. She was Eu- 
phrosyne Parepa of that time, and the operaticidol 
of the city. 

And even as we congratulated ourselves on the 
prospect of a delightful day together, here came 
the summons for me to go to the humble funeral] 
of the poor sewing-woman's daughter. I turned 
the little tear-blotted note over and groaned. 

‘ This is terrible,” said I. ‘‘It’s just the one 
errand that could take me out to-day, but I must 

0.” 

And then I told Parepa the circumstances, and 
speculated on the length of time I should be gone, 
and suggested means of amusement in my ab- 
sence. 

‘* But I shall go with you,” said the great-heart- 
ed creature. 
So she rewound her throat with the long white 
comforter, pulled on her worsted gloves, and off 
in the storm we went together. We climbed flight 
after flight of narrow, dark stairs to the top floor, 
where the widow dwelt in a miserable little room 
not more than a dozen feet square. The canvas- 
back hearse, peculiar to the twenty-five dollar fu- 
neral, stood in the street below, and the awful 
cherry-stained box, with its ruffle of glazed white 
muslin, stood on uncovered trestles in the centre 
of the room above. 
There was the mother, s hless in her grief, 
beside that box, a group of hard-working, kindly- 
hearted neighbors sitting about. It was useless to 
_ the poor woman was prepared for the inevit- 
able end; it was cold comfort to speak to her of 
the daughter's release from pain and _ suffering. 
The bereft creature, in her utter loneliness, was 
thinking of herself and the awful future, of the 
approaching moment when that box and its pre- 
cious burden would be taken away and leave her 
wholly alone. So, therefore, with a sympathizing 
sp of the poor, worn, bony hand, we sat silent- 
y down to ‘ attend the funeral.” 
Then the minister came in—a dry, self-sufficient 
man, with nothing of the tenderness of his holy 
calling about him. Icier than the day, colder than 
the storm, he rattled through some selected sen- 
tences from the Bible, and offered a set form of 
condolence to the broken-hearted mother, telling 
her of her sin in rebelling against the decrees ot 
Providence, and assuring her that nothing could 


bring back the dead. Then he hurriedly departed, 
while a hush fell on everybody gathered in the 
little room. ~ Not one word had n uttered of 


consolation, of solemn import, or befitting the oc- 


easion. It was the emptiest, hollowest, most un- 
satisfactory moment I ever remember. Then Pa- 
repa arose, her cloak falling about her noble fig- 
ure like mourning drapery. She stood beside tha: 
miserable cherry-stained box. She looked a mo- 
ment on the wasted, ashy face, upturned toward 
her from within it. She laid her soft, white hand 
on the forehead of the dead girl, and lifted 
up her matchless voice in the beautiful melody— 

“ Angels ever bright and fair, 

_Take, oh take her to thy care.” 

The noble voice swelled toward heaven, and if 
ever the choirs of paradise paused to listen to 
earth’s music, it was when yo sang so glo- 
riously beside that poor dead girl. No words can 
describe its effects on those gathered there. The 
sad mourner sank on her knees, and with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes the little band stood 
reverently about her. 

No queen ever went to her grave accompanied 
by a grander ceremony. ‘To this day Parepa’s 
glorious tribute of song rings with solemn = 
in my memory as the most impressive service 
ever heard. 


‘Love Me, Love my Dog.” 


New York, March 26, 1884.—Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry are playing in Brooklyn this week. 
Mr. Irving and the rest of the company, except 
Miss Terry, engaged rooms in this city, but Miss 
Terry, wishing to be near the theatre, went to the 
Pierrepont House, Brooklyn, on Montague street, 
an aristocratic quarter. On Monday night, after 
the performance, she went to the hotel, taking 
with her a pet dog, which has attended her durin 
her trip in this country. The hotel clerk inform 
her that the dog would be cared for by the porter, 
but Miss Terry insisted that she should take it to 
her room. A telegram was sent to the hotel pro- 
prietor, then stopping at Fortress Munroe, asking 
whether an exception to the rule should be made 
in her favor, and he promptly responded that the 
dog could not be allowed upstairs. Miss Terry, on 
Tuesday morning, then gave up the three rooms 
which she had engaged for a week, and joined the 
rest of the company in this city, where her dog is 
allowed to be her room-mate without question. 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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New Bands of Mercy. 
2416. Pa. Band. 
P., H. Eliza De Pew. 
S., Mrs. E. J. Vannest. 
T., Sarah Clagget. 


Tor 


The American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 


202. Jamestown, Ohio. 
P., Bliss Griffith. 
S., Grace Riggleman. 


203. Creston, lowa. Kindness Band. 


2052. P., Nellie A. Jordan. 
204. Providence, R.I. What-Cheer Band. 
2053. P., M. R. Lovett. 
S., 8S. J. Bacon. 
205. Creston, Iowa. Golden Circle Band. 
2105. P., Geo. Stephens. 


Ollie Vanderbeck. 
206. New Orleans, La. Pioneer Band. 
2134. P.& S., Mrs. E. J. Nicholson. 
207 Columbus, Ohio. Geo. Washington Band. 
P., ‘Carl Hosten. 
S., Emma Volk. 
. Grand Island, Neb. Parkhurst Band. 
. P., Effie Parkhurst. 
S., Bertha Sanders. 
. Rockland, Mass. Wendell Phillips Band. 
. P., Hulda B. Lord. 
S., Wm. Sullivan. 


210. Castleton Corners, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Band. 
P. & S., Mary E. Beale. 
211. reese Falls, Wis. Little Workers’ Band. 
P., Wilson. 


Union 


tta 
S., Laura Keller. 


212. Columbus, Ohio. East Friend St. School. Little 
2140. One’s Band. 

P., Georgie Russ. 

S., Cora Kelley. 


.. Coshocton, Ohio. Helpers of the Weak Band. 
Smith. 


P., Mary E. 

-» Maggie Sta: 

Ss. Betsey Lavally. 


St. Louis, Mo. Chouteau School. Golden Ruk 
Band. 


P., Rachael Gass. 
S., Halcyon Childs. 


. Columbus, Ohio. A daar Henry Slade Band. 


P., Herman Hall. 
S., Anna Fishback. 


. Watchful Eyes Band. 
. P., Marie Gugle. 


S., Mary Sullivant. 


. Wee Folks Band. 
. P., Almira Huff. 


S., Arthur Allspack. 


P., Sibbie Hoover. 

S., Cora Weaver. 

T., W. W. Knowles. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. Wide Awake Band. 
P.& S., Anna E. Schaffer. 

Chicago, Ill. Howland Band. 

P.& S., Lottie A. Millard. 

Creston, Iowa. Kindness Band. 

P.&S., Ella A. Kilburn. 
Dolton, Ill. School Band. 
P., Henry Voss. 

S., Hattie Schoonmaker. 
Creston, Iowa. Little Folks’ 
P., Anna M. Kefersten. 

S., Clarence Lewis. 

Falls, Wis. Earnest Band. 
P. na Weller. 

S., Mamie Ritzman. 

Hudson, Ohio. Earnest Workers Band. 
P., Celia E. Hazeltine. 

Creston, Iowa. True Band. 

P., Pearl Lee. 

S., Olive Whipple. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. Excelsior Band. 


Band. 


. P., Anne Lokken. 


S., Winnifred E. Jones. ¥ 
Columbus, Ohio. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Geo. N. McMullen. 

S., Rollin F. Foster. 

Louisville, A Orphans’ Home Band. 
P., Polk Sa swe 

S., Elyte J. Robinson. 


. San Francisco, Cal. Emerson Band. 
. E.R. Elder. 


Creston, Iowa. S.S. Humane Band. 


. P., Lizzie M. Dorey. 


233. Jackson, Mich. Wilkins St. School Band. 


. P., Ella Towne. 


S., Flora 

T., Grace Andrews. 

Orion, Ill. Maple Grove Band. 

P., Mary E. Warner. 

Coventry, Vt. Kindergarten Band. 
Pn. Lizzie Montgomery. 
Drownville, R.I. 


. P., Weltha A. Stevens. 
. York, Neb. Eldorado Band. 


P., Addie Johnson. 

S., Carrie Crownoven. 

New Orleans, La. Beacon Band. 
P.& S., Emily Bukin. 


. Creston, Iowa. Pine St. Band. 
Py Da 


inson. 
S., Ella Autenrieth. 


Griswold, lowa. Woodland Band. 


P., Mrs. J. H. Scott 


S. Emma Floyd. 


. Deerfield, lowa. School Band. 


P., E. E. Overfield. 


. Evans Mills, N.Y. Royal Band. 


P., Alice A. Northrope. 


243. Creston, Iowa. Little Workers’ Band. 


P., Hugh Fry. 
S., Elmer Montgomery. 


. Creston, Iowa. Little Sunbeam Band. 
. P., Maud Lamb. 


S., Myra La Rue. 


. Creston, Iowa. Tiny Workers’ Band. 
. P., Charles Black. 


S.. Ada Williams. 
Hays City, Kansas. Second Primary Band. 
P., Tillie Winters. 


Intermediate Band. 


P., W.C. Stevenson. 


Little Workers’ Band. 
. J. Andreas. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 
“T will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usa ge.” 


tor 


M.S. P.C. A. 


on our badges mean ‘* Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 
Band of Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Alsoa leaflet of ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” hymns 
and songs. To yy 4 American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess li creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as hefore stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, eight cents ; ribbon, four cents ; hymn and song leaflet, 
fifty cents a hundred ; cards of membership, two cents; and 
membership book, six cents. The “Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the whole ten 
bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well 
as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
vited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 


_ Receive full information. 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
ther. [See Melodies]. 
Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 


ng by Secretary. 

3—Readin , Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Mem may then tell what they 
cea eone to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


44> 
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Harmless, 


If anybody prefers to cross this word out of our pledge, 
leaving it ‘‘ 7 will try to be kind to all living,” &c., there is 
tot the slightest objection. Let members take or sign the 

in whichever form they prefer. The object is to 

ing the largest number possible into the Bands, and with- 

inthe reach of humane education. The American Bands 

of Mercy are intended to reach the whole human race, and 

make all more kind and merciful. We ask no iron-clad 

Pledge that will keep any one out and beyond their hu- 
Mane influences. 


Badges. 


Bands who send us ten cents extra will have their pack- 
ages registered at the Boston Post Office, and so avoid 
danger of loss in the mails. . 

If the pin on your badge breaks, oo can bore a hole in 
the upper point and wear with a ribbon as a pendant. 


Our Band of Mercy Badge. 
DO NOT THINK LIGHTLY OF IT. 


It is not expensive. It costs but a few cents. 
But it is not therefore the less valuable. Some of 
you have bits of ribbon, locks of hair, little pic- 
tures that cost but little, yet when you look at 
them they bring joy, or sadness—sometimes tears 
to your eyes—and sometimes hopes as broad as 
eternity to your hearts. 

Our country’s tlag, looked at one way, is only a 
bit of bunting, but another, it represents a nation 
of fifty millions of free men, whose poorest boy 
may become its foremost citizen. 

The cross on which Christ was crucified proba- 
bly cost in those days but a few pennies. But for 
more than a thousand years, in and over every 
Cathedral of the world, and wherever on every 
continent and island of the ocean church bells 
have rung and church spires pointed heaven- 
ward, the cross has stood and now stands 


“ Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathered round its head sublime.” 


Let no one think lightly of a badge which bears 
such inscriptions as, ‘* Glory to God,” ‘* Peace on 
Earth,” ‘* Good Will to All,” because it costs but 
little. It isthe symbol of the rising of another 
star of Bethlehem to shed healing light on the na- 
tions, and on all God’s dumb creatures as well. 

—Geo. T. Angell. 

I write the above with the hope that teachers 
will take special care to impress upon their chil- 
dren the value of their badges,—what they mean, 
and the care which should be taken to preserve 
them. 


Band of Mercy Hymns and Songs. 

We have just published at fifty cents a hundred, or at 
same rate for less number, a leaflet containing eight Band 
of Mercy Hymns and Songs—four by Mr. Timmins, to the 
tunes of “America,” ‘‘ Old Hundred,” “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and “ John Brown;”’ two by Mr. Angell to 
the tunes of “ The Morning Light is Breaking,” and 
“ Marching Along;” one by Mrs. F. A. F. Wood-White 
of Chicago, tune, “ Hold the Fort;” and one by Emily 
Bryant Lord of Buffalo, tune, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” 

We invite all interested in “ Bands of Mercy,” to send us 
words adapted to other most popular and best known 
tunes. Three verses are generally enough. We want 
words adapted to our most stirring religious, national and 
song tunes, it being our intention that each we publish at 
present shall be sung to a different tune, and to a tune pop- 
ular and well known. 

Address—Geo. T. Angell, President, 96 Tremont St., 
Boston. 
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An Irish Driver’s Ruse. 

‘“‘T engaged,” said an Irish lawyer, ‘‘a chaise at 
Galway to conduct me some few miles into the 
country, and had proceeded some distance, when 
it came to a sudden standstill at the beginning of 
i steep incline, and the coachman leaping to the 
ground, came to the door and opened it. ‘* What 
are you at, man? What are you at,man? This 
is not where I ordered you to stop.” ‘* Whist yer 
honor, whist!” said Peddy in an undertone. ‘I’m 
only desaving the baste. I'll jist bang the door, 
and the ould cratur will think he’s entirely got rid 
of yer honor’s splendid form, and he'll be at the 
top of the hill in no time.” 


Present Number of Bands of Mercy. 

Total to May 2Ist, two thousand, five hundred 
and sixty-two Bands, with about one hundred and 
ninety thousand members, of which 1,065, with 
67,120 members, are in Chicago, and mostly in its 
public schools. 


Only a Question of Time. 

Some cities like some persons, move slowly. Let our 
friends in such places keep working. We occupy a posi- 
tion in regard to Bands of Mercy somewhat like the weather 
bureau at Washington. We are in correspondence with 
almost every State. When a single mail brings us thirty- 
seven new organizations in Chicago, eleven in Ala- 
bama, two in California, others in Missouri, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, New Jersey, we know what that means. When letters 
are coming from places thousands of miles apart, “the 
children are delighted,” ‘the parents are taking interest,” 
“we are holding meetings weekly,” —“every fortnight,” &c., 
“we want more badges,” ‘more melodies,” ‘more 
cards,” ‘‘more Ten Lessons,” ‘‘ more Dumb Animals,” we 
know what that means. It means that while in your town 
or city 

“ The tired waves vainly breaking, 
May seem no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


Rev. Mr. Timmins. 

We think we have never read in history of any 
more important work in the same length of time 
than has been done by the Rev. Mr. Timmins, 
with the efficient aid of Messrs. Shortall, 
Brown, Dore, Peck, Hill, Landon, Prof. Swing, 
and others in forming Bands of Mercy in Chicago 
during the past two months. Mr. Timmins is now 
wanted in various other cities,—he is needed in 
every city in this country, and after that, in every 
city of theworld. God give him health and strength 
to prosecute his great mission. 


We are glad to say that on May 2lst, he was 
elected an Honorary Member of our Massachusetts 
Society. 


At the Isles of Shoals. 

A correspondent of the Hartford Churchman 
tells an incident in the life of the late Rev. Dr. 
Charles Burroughs of Portsmouth. The good doc- 
tor, then rector of St. John’s, Portsmouth, spend- 
ing a vacation at the Isles of Shoals, in his ram- 
bles came upon an old church. He made inquir- 
ies and found that it had long been wholly unused, 
and that the people, for the most part, had not for 
an equal time heard divine worship. His soul 
was stirred. He called together some of the prin- 
cipal islanders and secured their permission to 
hold divine services on Sundays. He then caused 
the dusty and dilapidated place to be cleaned and 
repaired, the broken Panes to be reset, etc., at his 
own expense. Then, though he sorely needed 
rest, he held divine services for a succession of 
Sundays, and visited the people from house to 
house during the week, to do them good. The 
congregations were considerable, and always list- 
ened respectfully. At last the vacation was over. 
In his last discourse he bade them good bye, and 
gave to them his best counsel for the future. The 
Sunday passed away, and on the morrow he had 
just pushed off in the sailboat which was to convey 
him back to Portsmouth; when a man came hal- 
looing over the hill. The doctor, thinking some 
new act of mercy was required, ordered the boat 
to return, and went to meet the messenger. He 
Lrought a bill for the use of the church for five’ 
Sundays. The people had held a meeting Sunday 
and fixed the price. The doctor paid it. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OuR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Boston. June, 1884. 


Mass, Society Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


At the directors’ monthly meeting, May 16th, 
President Angell reported 2,562 Bands of Mercy 
with about 190,000 members, of which over 1,000, 
with over 60,000 members, were in the public 
schools of Chicago; the rest in Mass. and all over 
the United States. The leading editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune has just formed the Pioneer Band 
of Louisiana. 

The School Committee of Washington have 
voted that half a day of each month shall be given 
in all the schools to teaching kindness to animals. 

The Society dealt with 133 cases of cruelty last 
month, prosecuted 10, inspected several hundred 
of swill, grease, and dirt-cart horses, caused 28 
animals to be taken from work, and 73 to be 
humanely killed. 

The directors voted to employ a paid agent in 
Western Massachusetts, and elected Rev. Thomas 
Timmins an honorary member of the Society. 

Another Deserved Honor. 


We are glad to know that on motion of Hon. John C. 
Dore, the “Iliinois Humane Society” have followed the 
example of the ‘Ohio Society” by unanimously electing 
the Rev. Thomas Timmins an honorary life member. 
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Improved Cattle Cars. 


Our readers will please remember the appeal for improv- 
ed cars signed by Edwin Lee Brown of Chicago, Mrs. Em- 
ily W. Appleton and A. Firth of Boston—trustees of car 
prize fund ofAmerican Humane Association,which ae 
in May “0. D. A.,” from which we republish the follow- 


ing: 

Gold medals have been given to the persons and compan- 
ies named below. The names are given in the order that 
the several cars were examined. 

A. C. Mather, Chicago, Illinois. 

W. Stuart Hunter, Belleville, Canada. 

J. M. Lincoln, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Montgomery Palace Car Co., New York City. 

Burton Stock Car Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Thomas Clarke, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

John W. Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

American H Associati 

We have in pamphlet form an interesting account of this 
association by Mr. A. Firth, its Secretary, closing with a 
proper tribute tothe “two generous Boston ladies who 
have been its most generous supporters.” 

The association has done much good, particularly in the 
important matter of cattle transportation. We wish it 
every success and that the sub-executive committee who 
have it in charge may find some way of securing a 
larger attendance and representation at its annual meetings. 
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New Orleans Picayune. 


We take particular pl eina ing that Mrs. E. 
J. Nicholson, editor and publisher of the Vew Orleans 
Picayune has formed the ‘Pioneer Band of Mercy of 
Louisiana,” and that the powerful example and influence of 
that influential —~ is to be used in establishing Bands of 
Mercy in New Orleans and through the Southern States. 
— are already forming in response to the Picayune’s 
appeal. 
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Mr. Nathan Appleton of our Board of Directors, whose 
brother, Thomas G. Appleton, has recently deceased, has 
sailed for Europe to be absent several months. We wish 
him a pleasant journey and a safe return. 


Ohio S. P. C. A. 


Reports eleven branches in Columbus, Cleveland, Tole- 
do, Springfield, Sandusky, Dayton, Massillon, Mansfield, 
Canton, Akron, and Woodstock. Bands of Mercy have 
about 50,000 members and rapidly spreading. Ambulance 
is being constructed. President er and Secretary ‘Tod- 
peo full of faith in grand future for our humane work 
in Ohio. 


Washington Public Schools. 


On January 23rd last, Mr. Angell addressed the 
School Committee of Washington. At the close 
of his address it was voted to invite the Public 
School Teachers of the city to listen to him at the 
Rev. Dr. Rankin’s Church the next Sunday even- 
ing. Heis now made happy by the announce- 
ment, that on petition of Judge McArthur and 
others at a meeting of the School Board on May 
13th, it was voted that hereafter half a day of each 
month shall be devoted to teaching the children in 
all the white and colored schools of Washington, 
kindness to animals. What city or town will move 
next? Friends are invited to notify us at once of 
similar action elsewhere. The Bands of Mercy are 
wonderfully hastening the time when kindness to 
animals will be taught in every school in this 
country, and the rewards will come first to those 
who begin first. 

American Anti-Vivisection Society. . 

We have the first annual report of this Society, which 
was organized Feb. 23, 1883, in Philadelphia, and incor- 
porated May, 1883. Its President is Thomas G. Morton, 
M. D.; its Secretary, that excellent lady, Miss Adele Bid- 
dle; and on its list of officers, Mrs. Richard P. White and 
others of the best names in Philadelphia. It is the pioneer 
of its kind in America, and the excellent report of Miss 
Biddle shows that it proposes first to spread information, 
and then to draw its best allies from the medical profession. 
This is exactly right. The spread of information—the en- 
listing the best of the medical profession and the growth of 
bumane sentiment through the wonderful increase of Bands 
of Mercy all over this country—(at this writing 2,381 or- 
ganizations with over 180,000 members]—will, we hope 
and believe, make unnecessary vivisection in a few years 
a thing of the past. 

Washington. 


We learn from Mr. J. B. T. Tupper that about 13,000 pu- 
pils of public schools of Washington have recently written 
prize compositions on ‘ Kindness to Animals” with great 
success. On the committee of award were Hon. John Ea- 
ton and other distinguished gentlemen, also Mrs. Admiral 
Murray, Mrs. A. A. Hayes, Miss O. R. Seward and Miss 


Peet. Mrs. Admiral Murray donated the money for the 
prizes. 
We regret to learn of the death of Mrs. Stilson Hutchins 


of Washington—formerly well known to us as Miss Sarita 
Brady, one of the Secretaries of the Society P.C.A. We 
shall never forget her kind face, and earnest enthusiasm in 
our humane work. 
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Hartford. 


We have received from our friend Rodney Dennis, Esq., 
of the Travellers Ins. Co., Hartford, and President of the 
Conn. Humgne Society, a splendid portrait of the distin- 


guished New York lawyer, Wm. M. Evarts. 


Georgia. 
At annual meeting of Georgia S. P.C. A. at Augusta, 
April 30, Henry B. King was re-elected President and S. 
R. Craig, Secretary and Treasurer. 


We are glad to receive a call from President Shortall of 
the Illinois Humane Society, on his way to Europe, and 
to wish him good Inck and a safe return, to carry out his 
plans of humane work in his great and influential state 
next fall. 


Mr. Peet, a diffident man, was introduced one 
evening to a fascinating young lady, who, misun- 
derstanding his name, constantly addressed him as 
Mr. Peters, much to the gentleman's distress. 
Finally, summoning courage, he bashfully remon- 
strated, ‘‘Oh! don't call me Peters; call me Peet.” 
“Ah! but I don’t know you well enough, Mr. 
Peters !” said the young lady blushing. 


Robert Ingersoll’s Lecture. 
At the close of my day’s work I take up a daily pape 
and read from beginning to end Robert Ingersoll’s lectur, 
Certain thoughts come to me: 
First. Iam sorry it was delivered. I am afraid it wi, 
do harm. I put it in the stove that it may not be read by 
my wife or family. 

Second. If there were no future life, what then? 

The holiest saint, mother, martyr—all who have died ty 
save others—John Howard the philanthropist who went 
through the prisons of Europe—Abraham Lincoln— Gay. 
field—all the patriots who have fallen on battle fields—ay 
the Sisters of Mercy who have died in hospitals, fared pr. 
cisely the same as the foulest pirate and murderer. 

Is that probable? I think not. 

Third. Saying nothing of Revelation and _ religion 
experience, has not the almighty power that creates ow 
present life power to create another if it pleases? I think 
it has. 


Fourth. Is it not a good power that gives us flower, 
fruit, forests, mountain streams, beautiful meadows, the 
songs of birds, the sun to make glad the day, the star, 
those lamps of heaven, to illuminate the night—summe 
and winter, seed time and harvest, foud in its season fo 


every creature—the power to enjoy beauty with the eye, 
melody with the ear, fragrance with the nostrils, happiness 
in the taste? Is it an evi? power or a chance power that 
creates all these? I think not. 

Fifth. Should we not be in constant suffering, and earth 
a hell, if an eri? power or a chance power controlled this 
universe. I think so. 

Sizth. Is it not certain there shou/d be another life to 
compensate innocent suffering and punish unpunished 
wrongs inflicted here? I think so. 

Seventh. Is not the testimony of this magnificent mi- 
verse a thousand to one that exact justice will be do 
sometime, somewhere? I think so. 

Eighth. Would Robert Ingersoll have preferred that his 
daughters should have been born in a heathen, insteadofs 
Christian country? I think not. 

Ninth. Does he know more on this subject than Agassi 
the greatest scientist we ever had in America, who believed 
in some form of a future life for animals as well as men? 
I think not. 

These are thoughts that come to me on this May 12th, 


1884, from Robert Ingersoll’s lecture. 


—Geo. T. Angell. 


Take Off Your Hat. 


The Hon. Philip Hoyne, of Chicago, relates the 
following: ‘‘I was going along the other evening, 
when a savage dog flew out at me. Now what 
do you suppose I did? Whipped out my pistol? 
Not a bit of it. Isimply lifted my hat. Dont 
laugh. The dog stopped, looked at me, growled, 
and finally crouched back to the door-step and be 
gan wagging his tail. I have done the same thing 
over and over again with the same result. 

**Dogs, in my opinion, think—in a crude way. 
They see a man such as I, walking along, say 
with a plug hat on his head. To him I presenta 
pen picture, just as a dog with flapping ears, 
swishing tail, and four legs, presents one equally 
complete. Now, mark! a four-footed picture 
cannot, so to speak, disintegrate. No dog ever 
saw another dog take off its tail, or lay down ifs 
ears, or throw away one of its hind legs. This 
human apparition suddenly begins to re himself 
to pieces. He lifts off his hat. The dog doesnt 
know what is coming next, perhaps. e beget 
to think. Heis overawed. He meets with 4 
power which is beyond his comprehension, andhe 
succumbs. 

‘*Mind you, this is only my theory; but I have 
it several times, always it work 
well.” 


An exchange says: ‘‘Mark Twain has had s# 
up in Elmira, New York, a solid stone wateril 
trough by the roadside for each of his three 
dren.” ark’s children must be a thirsty sé 
They probably have their father’s dry hamor. 


—N. Y. Witness. 
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The Rescue. 


I have a family of four fine healthy | 
boys: the oldest aged twelve; the 
second, seven; the third, five; and 


the fourth, two years. We came from 
Scotland four roe ago, and here is 
my story as told in the newspapers : 
“Two little boys, sons of Robt. Christie, Esq., 
were on Saturday last fishing on the banks of 
the Shawsheen River, and, but for a faithful 
dog, would have been drowned. The young- 
est one caught a fish, but it dropped from 
the hook ; and, in his eagerness in reaching 
for it, the little fellow fell into the water. 
The eldest immediately sprung in; but the 
water being deep, and neither knowing how to 
swim, both sank. Mr. Christie’s Newfound- 
land dog, which had accompanied the boys, 
manifested a human intelligence and more 
than average human courage, and, plunging 
into the water, dragged the youngest one to 
the shore, and immediately proceeded to res- 
cue the other. That dog is entitled to the 
freedom of the city; and our kitchen and 
back-yard are at his disposal at all times.” 


The circumstance occurred at Law- 
rence, Mass., on the 13th of April. 
Carlo, the hero of the affair, is a 
jet black Newfoundland dog, weigh- 
ing about ninety pounds. He is a fine 
swimmer. 

The names of my noms are James, 
Robert, John, aad William. John is 
the little fellow who fell into the wa- 
ter: and James jumped in after him. 
There was a heavy freshet in the river; and both 
would have been carried away had it not been for 
Carlo, who leaped in, caught hold of the youngest 
boy just as he was going under water for the third 
time, and drew him to the side, where the boys 
pulled him out. 

Then Carlo pushed for the oldest boy, who put 
his left arm around the dog’s neck, and was thus 
earied to the shore. 


—Robert Christie. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Little Brown Wren. 

A little brown wren, with a pretty white breast, 
Peeped from the door of her little round nest, 

And said to her husband: “ The wind’s from the West.” 
“So I perceive,” was the ready reply, 
“And there isn’t a cloud to be seen in the sky ; 
Ithink you had better go out by and by, 
And I'll keep your eggs warm till you come back again.” 
“0, thank you, my dear,” said the little brown wren, 
With a chirp of delight, “‘ you’re the kindest of men; 
Of course I adore the dear little things, 
Still, sitting on eggs so steadily brings 
Akind of a stiffness to one’s legs and wings. 
Iwould like to stretch them, since you're so kind, 
Tm only distressed, dear, to leave you behind.” 

“0, that is no matter,” said he, “‘ never mind.” 
80 the good little mother flew off to the West, 

And the father sat down in her place in the nest, 
Delighted to give the wee wifey a rest. 

It was rather slow work, and he soon fell asleep, 

But he woke with a jump, for he heard a faint cheep, 
And something beneath him beginning to creep. 

Now here was a crisis, “As sure as the sun,” 

The father-bird cries, “’Tis the hatching begun, 

And mother is gadding—now what’s to be done ?” 

He fluttered about, in his fidgety fear, 

He hopped up and down, and he twittered, “‘O, dear! 
What wouldn’t I give if that woman was here ?” 

His sense of relief can only be guessed, 

For out of bird language it can’t be expressed, 

Wiien he saw her, at last, flying back to the nest. 

And she, when she saw such a wonderful sight— 
Three little baby wrens hatching all right— 

She couldn’t contain her pride and delight. 

She hopped, and she chirped, and she cuddled them well; 
And each little fledgling that peeped from the shell, 
She loved it, how dearly, I never can tell. 


* Allthis, you must know, happened early in May, 


Tehanced to peep into the wrens’ nest to-day, 
And lo! it was empty, the birds flown away. 


THE RESCUE. 


The King and the Poet. 
In the old cathedral resting 
Two coffins press the stones ; 
One holds the great King Ottmar, 
And one the poet’s bones. 
High in his power the monarch 
Ancestral glories led : 
The sword lies in his right hand, 
And the crown upon his head. 


The minstrel near the proud king 
Is laid in quiet sleep; 

His lifeless hands enfolded 
His gentle harp to keep. 


Castles and towers are falling, 
The war-cry thrills the land, 
But the sword it moveth never 
In the dead king’s hand. ° 
Through valleys sweet with blossoms 
Mild breezes float along ; 
And the poet’s harp is sounding 
In never-dying song. 
—From the German, by James T. Fields. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
Bushie. 

This was the name of a pet dog that belonged to Char- 
lotte Cushman, to which she became very much attached. 
It was a sky terrier,—affectionate disposition,—with large 
expressive eyes, and human attributes. 

When first adopted its coat hung in tangled mats, having 
been much neglected, but the loving care of its owner soon 
restored it to cleanliness and beauty. For fourteen years 
this dog filled an honored place in the mistress’s affections 
and became an important member of the family. 

Its instincts were so acute that it seemed to understand 
every movement, and the words that were spoken. 

It was fond of riding, and if it was not permitted to go 
on the box with the driver,or to run with the horses, it mani- 
fested by its plaintive cry great disappointment and sorrow. 

“‘Bushie” was sometimes required to play on the piano, 
and knowing what was meant, would go through a per- 
formance on the keys, that greatly amused the company. 

How many dull moments this dog served to enliven by 
its affectionate traits and human instincts ! 

It sickened and died in Rome, during Miss Cushman’s 
visit there in 1867, and lies buried in the garden of No. 38 
Via Gregoriana. Over its remains was erected an antique 
broken pillar, and ’round its base are clusters of acanthuses, 
violets, and other sweet flowers. Upon the marble is en- 
graved the name of “ Bushie.” 
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The Mother Sparrow. 


I returned home from the chase, 
and wandered through an alley in my 
garden. My dog bounded before me. 
Suddenly he checked himself, and 
moved forward cautiously, as if he 
scented game. I glanced down the 
alley, and perceived a young sparrow 
with a yellow beak, and down upon 
its head. He had fallen out of the 
nest (the wind was shaking the beech- 
es in the alley violently), and lay mo- 
|| tionless and helpless’ on the ground, 

| with his little unfledged wings extend- 


| | 

| The dog approached it softly, when 
|| suddenly an old sparrow with a black 
| breast quitted a neighboring tree, 
| dropped like a stone right before the 
dog’s nose, and with ruffled plumage 
and chirping desperately and pitifully, 
| Sprang twice at the open, grinning 
mouth. She had come to protect her 
little one at the cost of her own life. 
Iler little body trembled all over, her 
voice was hoarse, she was in agony— 
she offered herself. 


The dog must have seemed a gi- 
gantic monster to her. But in spite 
| of that, she had not remained safe on 
her lofty bough. | A power stronger 
than her own will had forced her 
down. The dog stood still, and turned away. It 
seemed as though he also felt this power. has- 
tened to call him back, and went away with afeel- 
ing of respect. Yes; smile not! I felt a respect 
for this heroic little bird, and for the depth of her 
maternal love. 


— Tourgeneiff 


Good Men Make Good Horses. F 
We saw a farmer the other day with a fine looking team 
passing our residence. One of the horses in his team had a 
familiar look. Halting the farmer, we said, on looking 
closely at his horses: ‘‘ Why, your off horse is the counter- 
part of neighbor ——’s balky horse—the one he had so 
much trouble with a year or two ago.” ‘“ Why,” said the 
farmer, “‘ this is the same animal. After a few days I nev- 
er had any trouble with him.” “How did you break the 
balky creature ?” we enquired. “By kindness,” retorted 
the farmer; ‘the same way that I have broken lots of 
other horses in my lifetime that were considered unsafe, 
either in saddle or harness.” Well, well, this proves what 
some one said, that a horse is never vicious or intractable 
without a direct cause. If a horse is restive or timorous, 
you may be sure that these faults arise from defects in his 
education. He has been treated either awkwardly or brut- 
ally. Commence the education of.a horse at his birth; ac- 
custom him to the presence, voice and sight of man; speak 
and act gently ; caress him ; all chastisement or cruelty con- 
fuses the animal and makes him wild. They are good men 
who make good horses. We do not now remember of ever 
seeing an uncertain, unsafe, balky horse belonging to a 

man of this character. They make the horse good. 
—Farmer’s Tribune. 


The Summer Hegira. 

Clarissa read in the paper, ‘‘ The summer hegi- 
ra has begun in New York.” Aunt Tabithy said: 
‘Stop right there, Clary! I know what'll cure it. 
Blackberry jam and camphor. © *T’ll cure the wust 
case I ever heard on in one afternoon. Remem- 
ber it, cause you'll git it like enough this hot 
weather. Now goon. I'm lis‘nin’.” 


I talked with a minion from Her Majesty's do- 
minions: Says I, ‘‘ Where are you going?” Says 
he, ‘‘ To hide a hoe.” Says I, ‘‘ What are you go- 
ing to hide a hoe for?” Says he, ‘‘I didn’t say 
hide a hoe.” Says I, ‘Spell it.” Says he, *‘ I-d-a- 
ho.” “O,” says I, ‘‘Idaho.” ‘ Yes,” says he, 
‘*Hide a hoe.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Beautiful Poem by Whittier. 

Captain Leighton of the English ship Three Bells, 
some years ago rescued the crew of an American vessel 
sinking in mid ocean. Unable to take them off in the 
storm and darkness, he kept by until morning, running 
down often during the night, as near as he dared, and 
shouting through his trumpet, ‘Never fear! Hold on! 
stand by you!” 

THE THREE BELLS. 
Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 

The good ship settled slowly, 

The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about ? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
Ho! ship ahoy !” its ery: 

“Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by !” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 

While oft to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran. 


And the captain from her taffrail 

* Sent down his hopeful ery. 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“The Three Bells shall stand by !” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear ; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master’s cry, 

And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh! 
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Spring Birds of 1883. 


The first of each kind of birds appeared in the 
following order along the Hudson river, last 
spring: Bluebirds, Feb. 20; robins, March 2; 
red-wings, March 15 ; phebe-bird, March 18 ; mead- 
ow lark, March 19; high-hole, March 20; red- 
wings (in flocks), March 20; crow and black- 
birds (in flocks) March 21; fox sparrows, April 
1; bush sparrow and vesper sparrow, April 6 ; so- 
cial sparrow and cow-bunting, April 10; wood 
thrush, April 13 ; white-crowned sparrow, April 
17; purple finch, April 20; chewink, April 21; 
house wren and golden-crowned thrush, April 23 ; 
barn swallow, April 24; chimney swallow, April 
25; hermit hana and goldfinch, May 5; catbird, 
May 6; king-bird, May 7; Baltimore oriole, May 
8; cardinal. grossbeak, May 11 ; humming-bird 
and crested fly-catcher, May 12; yellow-breasted 
chat, May 14; indi bird, May 16 ; red-eyed vireo, 
May 17; cuckoo, May 20. 

—W. 


An Irish lawyer having addressed the Court as 
gentlemen,” instead of honors,” after he 
had concluded a brother of the bar reminded him 
of his error. He immediately rose and apologized 
thus: ‘‘ May it please the Coort, in the hate of a 
debate I called yer honors gentlemen. I made a 
mistake yer honors.” The speaker then sat down. 


Inside the Bones. 

A young New Englander, whose knowledge 
was more showy than deep, went, many years ago, 
to teach a school in Virginia. 

Among his pupils was a small, rather dull and 
insignificant looking boy, who annoyed him by his 
questions. No matter what was the subject un- 
der discussion, this lad apparently never could get 
near enough to the bottom to be content. 

One very warm August morning the teacher be- 
gan to lecture to the boys on the habits and char- 
acteristics of a fish which one of them had caught 
during recess. He finished, and was about to dis- 
miss the school, when his inquisitive pupil asked 
some questions about the gills and their use. 

The question answered. others followed, con- 
cerning scales, skin, flesh. The poor teacher 
struggled to reply with all the information at his 
command ; but that was small, and the day grew 
warmer, and the Saturday afternoon holiday was 
rapidly slipping away. ‘‘The school will now be 
dismissed,” he said, at last. 

**But the bones! You have told us nothing 
about the bones !” said the anxious boy. 

Mr. —— smothered his annoyance, and gave all 
the information he could command on the shape, 
structure, and use of the bones. 

** And now the school—” he began. 

‘*What is inside of the bones?” stolidly came 
from the corner where the quiet boy was sitting. 

Mr. —— never remembered what answer he 
gave, but the question and his despair fixed them- 
selves in his memory. 

Thirty-five years afterwards he visited Wash- 
ington, and entered the room where the Justices 
of the Supreme Court were sitting. The Chief 
Justice, the most learned and venerated jurist of 
his day, was a man like St. Paul, whose bodily 
presence was contemptible. The stranger regard- 
ed him first with awe, then with amazement. 

“It is the boy who went inside of the fish's 
bones !” he exclaimed. 

— Youth's Instructor. 


A Band of Mercy Man. 

A notable illustration of pure humanity occurred 
a short time since along the Springfield branch of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. Freight Engineer 
W. H. Oddy, while making his usual trip one day, 
discovered 2 small object on the track ahead of his 
engine. It was apparently alive but unable to get 
out of the way of the train; at least it was evident 
it would not do so, but would soon be crushed be- 
neath the wheels. Engineer Oddy did not believe 
in wantonly destroying life, so with a spirit wor- 
thy of Henry Bergh himself he stopped his train 
and rege. down from his engine picked up a 
little dog and placed it out of harm's way, then re- 
sumed his post, as if nothing had happened, and 
the train went thundering on its way. ‘The engi- 
neer did not consider he had done anything espec- 
ially worthy of mention—but the occurrence im- 
ressed itself deeply upon a silentobserver. The 
ittle dog was not by any means of a valuable 
breed, nor handsome. Around its neck was a 
broken chain which had become fastened in such a 
manner that the animal was unable to escape. It 
is stated that Engineer Oddy has been “ guilty” 

of such acts many times. 


— Humane Journal. 
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Buffalos and Ministers. 

The buffalos on the prairies are being slain just 
for the purpose of gratifying a devilish propensity 
to kill for the fun of it. And we know of men who 
think they are Christians and ministers of the gos- 
pel setting up nights or rising early, to wend their 
ways to haunts of winged game, just for the pleas- 
ure of shooting, wounding, and destroying birds 
which do no harm, and which have as good a 
right to life and liberty as the human race. They 
go tramping about the farms for days. with dog 


and gun, to destroy prairie chickens and other birds 
which Providence has provided to Jive on the in- 
jurious insects which destroy the crops of the 
farm. 


—Towa Register. 


The Bones of Birds. 


The bones of birds are made in quite a different 
way from those of four-footed animals. These 
bones, which look very ordinary, common sort of 
bones, are made of layers upon layers of a firm, 
elastic substance, and the hollow in the middle § 
not filled with marrow, but with air. If you were 
to take two inches of the leg-bone of a rabbit, and 
two inches of the leg-bone of a goose —both meas. 
uring about the same in thickness—and weigh 
them, you would find the bone of the rabbit t 
weigh very nearly twice as much as the bone of 
the goose; yet the rabbit’s bone you can s 
across, whilst you will certainly fail to break the 
other, be your fingers ever so strong. There isa 
great bird called a pelican, common enough in 
eastern lands. It is sometimes five feet high, and 
twelve feet across its expanded wings. It isa 
water-bird, and can carry in its fishing-bag be 
neath its bill a cargo of fish which would be suf 
ficient to dine three hungry men. It can fly fast 
as it carries this load home to its little ones. Yet 
notwithstanding its great size and strength, all the 
bones in its y do not weigh more than a pound 
and a half. What makes birds’ bones so light? 
Air—air stored in little cells all through the hard 
substance of the bone itself; and these cells are 
connected with each other and with the lungs " 
very minute tubes. Air-tubes run also to the en 
of the quill-feathers. All this air is heated by the 
natural warmth of the creature, and as warm ait 
is much lighter than cold air, birds have a_ buoy. 
ancy something like that of a balloon. God has 
adapted the bodies of each kind of bird to the 
“8 of life in which His wisdom has placed them. 
Those who live constantly upon or near the ground 
do not possess nearly so many air-cells as those 
which fy high and far. Have you ever heard of 
the frigate-bird, the creature which sleeps and ab 
most entirely lives in the skies? It floats uponits 
long, untiring wings as lightly as the fleecy clouds 
which surround it. It has air-pouches beneath its 
throat from which it can force warm air betweep 
its skin and its flesh; and thus supplied it can rest 
as easily at its dizzy height as we upon our bets 
it home. 

—Little Folks Magazine. 


To Get Rid of Rats. 


Cover the floor near the rat hole with a thin layer of the 
most caustic potassa. When the rats walk on this it makes 
their feet sore; these they lick with their tongues, which 
makes their mouths sore; and the result is that they shun 
the locality, not alone, but appear to tell all rats in the 
neighborhood about it, and eventually the house is entire 
ly abandoned by them, notwithstanding the houses around 
it are full of rats. 

This is one way, but perhaps a better one is @ 
catch a rat, smear him with tar and let him rum. 


An Actual Necessity. 


She—* I think it’s a sin and a shame to kill the 
dear little feathered songsters. If I had my way 
I'd make a law against killing birds. Guess peo 
ple wouldn't starve if they let the birds alone.’ 
He—* But what would the ladies do without hat 
ornaments?” She—‘ Oh, that’s an entirely differ 
ent thing. Of course when there’s an actual ne 
cessity for shooting the dear creatures, one must 
stifle one’s feelings, you know.” : 

—Boston Transecripl. 


A celebrated organist slipped off his bench re 
cently while playing a Bach fugue as a post-lude. 
He was immediately expelled from the church s 
« Bach-slider, and is now a fugue-tive. 

—Musical Heralt. 
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We often hear of a man, who began life with 
nothing, dying worth a million. Poor fellow! and 
he has got to begin all over again in the. new 
world, just the same as the man who began 4 
here with a million and ended with nothing. 

Boston Trar 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 


In the travels of Sir John Mandeville, written in 1356, is 
ylated this story, that in Bethlehem of Judea a maiden 
was once wrongfully accused and condemned to be burned. 
When the fire began to burn, she prayed to the Lord for 
pelp. The fire was quenched, and the brands that had 
peen burning became red rose-bushes, and the brands that 
had not been kindled became white rose-bushes, full of 
roses. These were the first rose-bushes and roses, both 
white and red, that ever any man saw. 


The First Roses, 
[Founded on Sir John Mandeville’s story. } 

In the town of Bethlehem, years and years ago, 
Dwelt a maid whose life was pure as the sky-born snow. 
She was beautiful as pure, and the suitors came 
Eager as the flood-tide surge or impetuous flame. 
But her maiden heart had made early its fond choice, 
§o that wealth and rank and fame spoke with feeble voice. 
Baffled suitors, mad with rage, told a slanderous lie, 
And the maiden innocent was condemned to die; 
Was condemned to die a death full of woe and shame, 
By the agonized disgrace of the heartless flame. 
lo! They lead her to the field, to the place of death, 
And the brands are soon ablaze by the breeze’s breath. 
“Lord,” she cried, ‘“‘ thou knowest well how I am oppressed, 
Show Thy grace, and teach mankind, innocence is best!” 
Thus she prayed, and, as by rain, all the fire died out, 
While amazement seized her foes, and the gazing rout. 
And the brands that erst were red with the glowing fire 
Burst into a flame of flowers by the Lord’s desire. 

And the brands untouched by heat all at once are white 
With the clustering roses pale, pleasant to the sight. 

Thus the maiden’s prayer was heard years and years ago, 
Thus the roses, white and red, first began to blow. 

So, to-day, when reckless guilt deals the deadening blow, 
Indignation’s fiery rose as of yore doth glow. 

While the rose of innocence, pure and sweet and white, 
Pales with horror, when the wrong strives to quell the right. 


—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
New Brunswick, N. J., April 8, 1884. 


Evidence of a Horse in a Murder Case. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8, 1884. When the 
headless body of Frederick Stahl, a prosperous 
butcher, was found in Wissahickon creek three 
weeks ago, there were wheel tracks alongside 
which turned away from the creek at the point 
where the body was found, showing that the mu- 
tilated corpse had undoubtedly been brought there 
by the murderer in a wagon.  Stahl’s nearest 
friend and debtor, Albert Deiterie, was committed 
to prison yesterday on purely circumstantial evi- 
dence, to answer for the crime, and his conduct 
wider arrest has strengthened suspicion as to his 
guilt. To-day a novel experiment was tried, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Huidekoper, professor of vet- 
etinary surgery at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is a firm believer in animal instincts. Deite- 
tie’s favorite horse, who has not been taken from 
the stable for some time, was harnessed to a light 
wagon and driven to Germantown by the eminent 
surgeon, Coroner Powers, and a detective. At 
Germantown road, the animal was given free rein 
and allowed to follow itsownlead. ‘Ifthe horse 
has ever been in this crooked road before,” said 
Dr. Huidekoper, ‘‘he will follow the same path 
gone over before, unless he is directed to the con- 
trary.” 

There are four forks in the road before the 
eek where the body was found was reached. 
The horse followed the right road sometimes 


walking slowly, and often whinneying. The 
underbrush was quite thick. Deiterie’s horse took 
the officers of the law to the borders of the creek, 
turned toward the bank, and stopped at the very 
spot where the corpse was found. The surgeon 
and detective returned to town jubilant. Deiterie 
is supposed to have murdered Stahl, to whom he 
owed considerable money, at his own house. 
—Dispatch to Boston Herald, May 9, °84. 
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Kittie in the Well. 
BY REV. H. D. L. WEBSTER. 


In the year 1868, the writer lived in the town of 
H——, Minnesota. Among our other possessions 
were a mother cat and her two kittens. The kit- 
tens were very pretty, and sprightly, and of course 
were great pets in the family. One day the more play- 
ful one of the pair disappeared. The most thorough 
search failed to discover her hiding place. An 
hour or so after Miss Kitty absented herself, one of 
the family had occasion to go to the well for water. 
What was his surprise to hear coming up from the 
deep cavern of the well a faint ‘‘mew!” The 
frolicsome little thing, in playing about, and upon 
the curb, had fallen in. 

Now the inquiry was, where was the Johnny 
Stout that would pull poor pussy out? This was 
a puzzling question; for the well was not only 
very deep—about 80 feet—if memory is not at 
fault, but was what is termed a *‘tube” well, only 
five inches in diameter, and had been drilled some 
fifty or sixty feet through a rock. Something must 
be done at once, or poor kit would be drowned— 
and a valuable well of water be spoiled. The 
writer made haste to unfasten the clothes-line, tie a 
loop in one end, and began letting it down the 
narrow tube. Down, down went the rope, and fast 
beat the hearts of those standing about the curb. 
Presently there was a sensible clutch at the loop, 
and we knew that Kitty was aware of the presence 
of a possible means of rescue. We commenced 

ulling at the rope, all the time calling encourag- 
ingly to the infant cat, and in less than two min- 
utes we landed her, scared, and badly bedraggled, 
upon dry ground. As she came in sight she was 
found clutching the rope with her teeth and all her 
claws. She understood as well as we her danger- 
-— position and the probable result of another 
fall. e 
By actual measure we had used a little more 
than 73 feet of rope in reaching the cat. 

— Humane Journal. 

Oak Park, Ill., April, 1884. 
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Spain. 


We are told there is no driving of the flock in 
Spain. When the shepherd wishes to move his 
sheep, he calls a tame wether, accustomed to feed 
from his hands, and the favorite, however distant, 
obeys his call, while the rest follow. One or more 
dogs, with large collars, armed with spikes, in 
order to protect them from wolves, precede the 
flock ; others skirt it on either side, and some bring 
up the rear. If a sheep be ill or lame, or lag be- 
hind, unobserved by the shepherd, the dog stays 
with it and defends it until some one returns in 
search of it. 

—Hoosac Valley News. 


A short time ago a traveler saw on the Mussel- 
shell in Montana a herd of about thirty cattle sur- 
rounded by a pack of sixteen wolves. They were 
standing at bay, with the calves in the centre of a 
hollow square, which the animals were protect- 
ing from their savage enemies. The wolves would 
make an attack on the cattle in front and rear, but 
were every time driven off. 


2 


The extra sleep obtained by the use of mosquito 
bar is so much net gain. 


Watch and the Minister. 


A student from Dartmouth spent the long win- 
ter vacation in teaching on Cape Cod. The min- 
ister kindly furnished him with board, and as he 

a charming wife, and a cosey home, 
our school teacher declared that he had but one 
trial, and that was on the Sabbath. 

The minister’s pew was a large square one, very 
near the pulpit, and exposed to a raking fire of 


eyes. 

Mr. Tyler, the minister, owned a large dog 
named Watch, and Watch was bent on going to 
church with Mrs. Tyler. She, in her turn was 
much opposed to his going, fearing that he might 
excite the mirth of the children. 

Every Sunday a series of manceuvres took place 
between the two, in which Watch often proved 
himself the keenest. Sometimes he slip away 
very early, and Mrs. Tyler, after having searched 
for him, to shut him up, would go to church and 
find Watch seated in the family pew, looking very 
grave and decorous, but ovideuthy aware that it 
was too late now to turn him out. 

Sometimes he would hide himself until the fam- 
ily had all started for church, and would then fol- 
low the footsteps of some tardy worshipper who 
tiptoed in during prayers with creaking boots, and 
then didn’t Watch know that Mrs. Tyler would 
open the pew door in haste, to prevent his whin- 
ing for admission ? 

When Mr. Tyler became earnest in his appeals, 
he often repeated the same word with a ringing 
emphasis and a blow on the desk-cushion that 
startled the sleepers in the pews. 

One day he thus shouted out, quoting the well- 
known text, ‘‘ Watch! Watch! Watch, I say!!!” 
When rustle, rustle, bounce!! came his big dog 
almost into his very arms. 

You may be sure the boys all took occasion to 
relieve their pent-up restlessness by one uproar- 
ious laugh, before their astonished parents had 
time to frown them into silence. 

Honest Watch had been sitting with his eye fix- 
ed, as usual, on the minister. At the first mention 
of his name up went his ears, and his eyes kin- 
dled ; at the second he was still more deeply mov- 
ed; at the third he obeyed, and flew net gure 
over pew rail and pulpit door, leaps that did equal 
honor to his muscular powers and his desire to 
obey. After such a strict interpretation of the let- 
ter, rather than the spirit, Watch was effectually 
forbidden church-going. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


A Cat’s Long Ride. 

On the arrival of the fast train on the Central road a cat 
was discovered crouched on the top of the truck over the 
wheels of one of the coaches. When taken off the cat was 
nearly frightened to death, almost frozen, and its hair was 
matted with cinders. This train makes only one stop, and 
that at Albany, between New York and Syracuse. The 
cat is believed to have ridden on the truck from New York. 

—Syracuse Herald. 


When Dr. Johnson had completed his dictionary, 
the delay of which had quite exhausted the pa- 
tience of Millar, the bookseller, the latter acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the last sheet in the following 
terms: ‘‘ Andrew Millar sends his compliments to 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, with the money for the last 
sheet of the copy of the dictionary, and thanks 
God he has done with him.” To this uncourteous 
intimation the doctor replied—‘‘ Samuel Johnson 
returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, 
and is very glad to find (as he does by his note) 
that Andrew Millar has the grace to thank God 
for anything.” 


Make few promises. 
Always speak the truth. 
Never speak evil of any ore. 
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“ Trees and Tree Planting with exercises and directions 
for celebrating Arbor Day,” by John B. Peaslee, Superin- 
tendent Cincinnati Public Schools. We have from Prof. 
Peaslee this most interesting pamphlet, for which he de- 
serves the thanks of all who love trees. From its many 
beautiful selections we give this : 
THE WAYSIDE INN—AN APPLE-TREE. 
I halted at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending— 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 


Mine host—it was an apple-tree— 
He smilingly received me, 

And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing ; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 


Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me ; 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
And when I rose, and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
I blessed him, and departed. 
—From the German. 


A certain judge was once obliged to sleep with 
an Irishman in a crowded hotel, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: ‘‘ Pat, you would 
have remained a long time in the old country be- 
fore you would have slept with a judge, would 
you not?” ‘Yes, yer honor,” said Pat, ‘‘ and I 
think your honor would have been a long time in 
the old country before ye'd be a judge, too.” 


Engaged. 

A traveling man, noticing a very pretty 
lady in the car, went over , and smilingly as 

‘Is this seat engaged, miss 2” 

‘* No, sir, but I am, and he’s going to get on at 
the next station.” 

**Oh-. ah—indeed—-beg pardon—,” and he pick- 
ed up his feet, after tumbling over them, and went 
into another car. 


young 


—Merchant Traveler. 
. 
Cases Investigated by Office Agents in April. 


For beating, 17; overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 4 
driving when lame or galled, 47; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
18; abandoning 1; torturing, 2; driving when diseased, 3; cruelty 
in transportation, 1; general cruelty, 34. 

Total, 133. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 48; 
warnings issued, 43; not found, 7; not substantiated, 23; anony- 
mous, 2; prosecuted, 10; convicted, 8; pending, NOs. 554, 559- 

Animals taken from work, 28; killed, 73. 


Receipts by the Society in April. 
Fines. 

From Fustice’s Court,—Natick, $5. 

District Court,—E. Middlesex, $25. 

Police Court,—Lowell, $10. 

Municipal Courts,—Boston, (2 cases,) $15; 

District, $2. 

Witness fees, $9.50. 
Total, $66.50. 


From MemeBers Donors. 


Brighton 


Twenty Dotiars Eacu. 


Henry Sigourney, Dr. Geo. Faulkner, Mrs. Geo. Faulkner, C 
M. Lamson, A. W. Lamson, $15. 


Ten Dottars Eacu. 

Mrs. Wm. Brigham, Mrs. S, E. Westcott, Jonathan French, Mrs. 
Wm. Tappan, “ Prinney,” Mrs, E, L. Bennett, A. N. Burbank, 
Jno. C. Howe, Mrs. Franklin Dexter. 

Five Dotiars Eacu. 


J. Frank Wadleigh, Jno. P. Manning, Mrs. H. W. Whitney» 
Thos. R. Miles, Alice Russell, Geo. W. Wales, T. B. Rice, Mrs. 
B. S. Shaw, “‘ Muffitt,” B. B. Noyes, Wm. J. Foster, Mrs. H. 
Kuhn, Henry Day, Mrs. C, E. Thayer, T. T. Bouve, Mrs. Geo. J. 
Fiske, Master Geo. J. Fiske, Esther L. Fiske, Jno. R. Brewer, 
Mrs. Nath. Walker, Mrs. B. F. Nourse, Henry Edwards, Pauline 
Root, Abbott Lawrence, W. Powell Mason, Mrs. N. I. Bowditch, 
Mrs. Jno. A. Burnham, Jr., Mrs. G. Brooks, Mrs. J. S. Cabot, 
Mrs. M. B. Sigourney, Mrs. Edw. Frothingham, Mrs. W. F. 
Matchett, Mrs. F. R. Sears, F. A. Loveringg Mrs. Otis Kimball, 
Francis L. Lee, Mrs. J. L. Stackpole, Mrs. J. H. Meredith, Geo. E. 
Bullard, B. W. Nichols, Geo. C. Lee, C, H. Andrews, Silas Gurney, 
E. L. Tead, W. V. Hutchings, A. W. Stetson, Henry L. Pierce, 
Nelson Skillings, C. P. Curtis, M. K. Abbott, E. Lawrence, Jr., E. 
W. Dennison, Augustus Flagg, Geo. G. Hall, J. B. Witherbee, 
Wm. Claflin, Colburn, Fuller & Co., Field, Bullivant & Field, Geo. 
K. Pevear, Amos P. Tapley, Dewson, Williams & Co., Lamkin & 
Foster, Bigelow & Dowse, Benj. E. Cole, Rhodes & Ripley, Isaac 
Fenno & Co., Bouve, Daniels & Goss, Chamberlin & Currier, 
Burdett, Young & Ingalls, Knowles, Leland & Co., Leland, Rice & 
Co. 

Two Dottars Eacu. 


Mrs. Warren Bartlett, Adeline May, Mrs. C. Browne, Mrs. S. 
H. Russell. 
One Eacu. 
F. A. Currier, H. N. Jones, Mrs. C. Woodman, Thos. B. Pulsifer, 


F. L. Benedict, Perley Gardner, Chas. P. Lyon, Amelia B. 
Chevalier. 


Anonymous, $.50 

Total, $556.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. A. B. Almon, $3; C. B. Musselman, $2.70; W. H. 
Bangs, $2.50; Mrs. C. A. Syme, $2.00; Mrs. J. S. Dunlap, $2.00; 
Estate of Chas. Morrill, $1.83; Mrs. P. A. Crafts, $1.50; Helen M. 
Mason, $1.50; H. D. Noyes & Co., $1.60; Brockton, $.30; L. M. 
Phillips, $.25. 

One Doxtar Eacn. 
C. W. Rexwood, H. B. Scammall, A. C. Bisbing. 
Firty Cents Eacu. 

Rev. W. I. Nichols, M. W. S. Jackson, A. J. Rider, Lucy B. 
Roberts, M. A. Brigham, A. Newhall, Mrs. C. T. Buffum. 

Total, $25.68. 

Publications sold, $2.28. 

Total receipts in April, $650.96. 


A Galveston man who has a mule for sale, heame 
ing that a friend in Houston wanted to bu "y a mulgy 
telegraphed him: ‘DEAR FRIEND, —I you 
looking for a No. 1 mule, don't forget me. 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 
Animal World. London, England. 

Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. & 

Humane Journal. Chicago, iil. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. E 

The Voiceless. Des Moines, lowa. ¥ 

Zoophilist. London, England. ; 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, Philadel phi 
Pa. First Annual Report, for 1883. 

Humane Society of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo, 
Annual Report for 1883. 3 

Rhode Island S. P. C. A., Providence, R. K 
Fourteenth Annual Report, for 1883. 

Animals’ Friend. jenna, Austria. 

Bulletin of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. Havaail 
Cuba. 

Bulletin of the Trieste Zoophilist Societgl 
Trieste, Italy. 

Cimbria. Schleswig-Holstein. Germany. 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of thé 
Genevese Society 8. P. A. Geneva, Switzerland 


- 


4 
rices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained 4 
our offices at cost prices, which does not incl 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 4 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten a 
bound together, or $2.00 perl 

“Care of Horses,” 45“ 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 : 

** Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 

«Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 

“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 

“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 
age, ) 05 

“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 


Angell, 1.00 “ & 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. ‘&s 
D. D. Slade, 95 +e 
Humane Picture Card, ‘ Waiting for the = 
Master,” 
* Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 *— 
‘** Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 “es 
‘“* Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- am 
ture, etc. 65 
“ Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- a 
mins, 12.50 * 
“Band of Mercy Melodies,” 50 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers a 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE” 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty- five copies, 40 cents; for 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one ‘hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United tates. 


a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, be sent wie 
Editor, 96 Tremont Bean. 


RATES oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - — 
Associate Li fe, - - -  s000|Children’s, - - - - 
Active Annual, - = + Branch,- - - 


- ne 
All members receive Our Dump ANIMALS free, and all a 
tions of the Society. 


Orrice or THE Society: 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. |» 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Stree 
Coburn Bros. & Snow, Printers, 39 Summer 8t., Boston. 
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